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SIDNEY LANIER 


By Ciinton ScoLrarp 


The marshes spread in the autumnal sun 
Their symphony of blended green and gold 
As when he saw them, while the multi-fold 
Tide-heralds of the ocean race and run 
Vociferous landward, and the creek-banks dun 
Feel the cool gush of waters o’er them rolled; 
Inlet and cove caressed are and consoled, 
And the parched meads have cooling solace won. 


Ofttimes from sweet communion with his peers 
In that fair bourn beyond the dusk and dawn 
Whither he went, our eyes with grief bedimmed, 
(Ah, stern are the irrevocable years ! ) 
I dream that he is earthward backward drawn 
To these lone marshes that he loved and hymned. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SIDNEY LANIER 


By DANIEL C. GILMAN 


With this month a quarter of a century has 
passed since the death of the poet Sidney 
Lanier. The story of his life has been told in 
an admirable manner, recently by Professor 
Mims and previously by Dr. W. H. Ward, and 
many articles have been published about him; but 
it is many years since he died anda new genera- 
tion has grown up,— who never saw this winning 
personality, this remarkable genius, and who are 
asking for personal reminiscences. To gratify 
this wish I have been asked to tell of Lanier’s 
‘relations to the Johns Hopkins University. These 
were intimate, promising, suggestive, and inspir- 
ing, — but alas too soon ended by his death. 

The Johns Hopkins University was opened in 
the autumn of 1876. In the previous July, Lanier 
attracted national attention by an Ode which was 
sung when the Centennial Exhibition in Phil- 
adelphia threw open its doors. I clearly remem- 
ber how hard it was for the eminent speakers on 
that occasion to interest the assembled throngs. 
But Lanier’s Ode, sung to the music of Dudley 
Buck, held the vast assembly spell-bound. It was 
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obvious that a new and gifted songster, of unus- 
ual independence and power, had come to the 
front. 

Lanier had then transferred his residence from 
Georgia to Baltimore, where he became a mem- 
ber of the Peabody Conservatory of Music and 
played upon the flute with exquisite skill. His 
scholarly instincts led him to take a great deal of 
interest in the new University, and he applied 
for a Fellowship in Physics;— but the Hopkins 
Fellowships were awarded to those who had al- 
ready made a considerable degree of progress in 
special studies, and Lanier’s attitude was that of 
a beginner in Physics, who had not even shown 
strong predilections for scientific study. He 
failed of the appointment, fortunately no doubt, 
for he turned to the pursuit of literature. The 
rich stores of the Peabody Library were opened 
to him, and it was not long before he gave to a 
select company of cultivated ladies, in the parlor 
of a Georgia lady, Mrs. Edgeworth Bird, a course 
of lectures which were remarkable for the knowl- 
edge which they showed of early English poets, 
and still more remarkable for the keen discrimin- 
ation which they showed respecting the beauties 
and limitations of the less known writings in 
English verse. 
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It was natural that a speaker of such grace, 
thoughtfulness, and learning should be invited 
to join the University Staff. He began his duties 
with the splendid resolution and hopefulness 
which distinguished his career from the begin- 
ning to the end. With a poet’s imagination, he 
made far-reaching plans for the instruction of 
enrolled students, and also for public lectures 
to be delivered before the cultivated residents of 
Baltimore. The relations of poetry and music 
were constantly in his mind. That buoyant enjoy- 
ment of intellectual life, which gave Lanier so 
much satisfaction, he would share with every- 
body else. Story and song alike aroused him. 
He was at home with the remote and the recon- 
dite as well as with the modern and familiar. He 
was always in search of the best, whatever might 
be its origin. Alas, these lofty aspirations were 
perpetually handicapped by frequent attacks of 
illness. The tuberculosis, which prematurely 
closed his life, constantly interrupted his work, 
and che gave his last lectures seated in a chair. 
_ Brief as was his academic career, it left a 
strong impression upon all who heard him. Many 
students of those days are perpetually grateful 
for his inspiration. His death called out many 
warm tributes, and a public meeting was held to 
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commemorate his life. Again, seven years after 
his departure, a memorial service was held when 
a bronze bust by Ephraim Keyser was presented 
to the University™ and tributes were paid to his 
memory by Lowell, Stedman, Gilder, and other 
poets. Some exquisite verses by Edith Thomas 
were then read. 

An excellent appreciation of Lanier’s writings 
with a sketch of his life, and a full Bibliography, 
was published in 1895 by Professor Morgan 
Callaway. The author was once a student in 
Johns Hopkins University, and his little volume 
may be commended to all who wish an intro- 
duction to Lanier. 


* The gift of Charles Lanier, Esq., of New York, a kinsman of the poet, 
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CORN 


A Reprint from Poems of SIDNEY LANIER* 


To-day the woods are trembling through and through 
With shimmering forms, that flash before my view, 
Then melt in green as dawn-stars melt in blue. 
The leaves that wave against my cheek caress 
Like women’s hands; the embracing boughs express 
A subtlety of mighty tenderness; 
The copse-depths into little noises start, 
That sound anon like beatings of a heart, 
Anon like talk ’twixt lips not far apart. 
The beech dreams balm, as a dreamer hums a song ; 
Through that vague wafture, expirations strong 
Throb from young hickories breathing deep and long 
With stress and urgence bold of prisoned spring 
And ecstasy of burgeoning. 
Now, since the dew-plashed road of morn is dry, 
Forth venture odors of more quality 
And heavenlier giving. Like Jove’s locks awry, 
Long muscadines 
Rich-wreathe the spacious foreheads of great pines, 
And breathe ambrosial passion from their vines. 
I pray with mosses, ferns, and flowers shy, 
That hide like gentle nuns from human eye 
To lift adoring perfumes to the sky. 
I hear faint bridal-sighs of brown and green 
Dying to silent hints of kisses keen 
~As far lights fringe into a pleasant sheen. 
I start at fragmentary whispers, blown 
From undertalks of leafy souls unknown, 


* From “ Poems of Sidney Lanier;”’ copyright, 1884, 1891, by M&ry D. La- 
nier; published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Vague purports sweet, of inarticulate tone. 


Dreaming of gods, men, nuns, and brides, between 
Old companies of oaks that inward lean 
To join their radiant amplitudes of green 


I slowly move, with ranging looks that pass 
Up from the matted miracles of grass 


Into yon veined complex of space 
Where sky and leafage interlace 


So close, the heaven of blue is seen 
Inwoven with a heaven of green. 


THE MOCKING- BIRD 


A Reprint from Poems of SIDNEY LANIER * 


Superb and sole, upon a pluméd spray 

That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 

He summ’d the woods in song; or typic drew 
The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 

Of languid doves when long their lovers stray, 
And all birds’ passion-plays that sprinkle dew 

At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 

What e’er birds did or dreamed, this bird could say. 
Then down he shot, bounced airily along 

The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, made song 
Midflight, perched, prinked, and to his art again. 
Sweet Science, this large riddle read me plain: 
How may the death of that dull insect be 

The life of yon trim Shakspere on the tree? 


* From ‘ Poems of Sidney Lanier; ”’ copyright, 1884, 1891, by Mary D. La- 
nier; published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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SIDNEY ILANILE ks 
By EDwIn Mims 


A recent critic has said that Lanier was a 
victim of versatility. In a sense he did suffer 
from the variety of subjects that appealed to 
him; the eagerness of mind with which he took 
up any new idea tended to deflect him from his 
main course. More than once the student of 
his life is fretted with Lanier’s tendency to run 
off at a tangent, until he remembers that the 
poet was but following an irresistible impulse 
or was compelled to resort to all sorts of expe- 
dients to get bread. From another standpoint, 
however, this very versatility, associated as it was 
‘with boundless enthusiasm for whatsoever things 
are lovely and excellent, is one of his most ad- 
mirable characteristics. He was like an eager- 
hearted boy in the presence of any new revela- 
tion of beauty or of truth; he had the zest of a 
pioneer or a pathfinder. This freshness of 
mind and buoyancy of heart were as evident in 
the last months of his life as when at eighteen 
he lived in his ‘palace of art’”’ in the mountains 
of East Tennessee. There was much of the ro- 
mantic ferment in his brain, much of the many- 
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sided activity of the century in which he 
lived. 

It is difficult for people who live in an age of 
extreme specialization and academic indifferent- 
ism to believe that the same man wrote the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘Such days and nights of 
glory as I have had! I have been studying 
Early English, Middle English and Elizabethan 
Poetry, from Beowulf to Ben Jonson, and the 
world seems twice as large.” ‘If thou couldst 
be by me in this sublime glory of music. The 
fury of creation is on me to-day.” ‘All this 
loveliness of wood, earth, and water makes me 
feel as if I could do the whole Universe into 
poetry.” “I now only know how divine has 
been the agony of the last three weeks during 
which I have been rapt away to heights where 
all my own proposals as to the revisal of 
poetic forms lay clear before me.’’ To some 
of us who will not believe that enthusiasm 
and sentiment have altogether passed away 
from the earth, these words are not “high 
talk” or “hot air” but the delight of genius 
in all the arts. ; 

Not less notable than his versatility and his 
enthusiasm was Lanier’s modernness of mind. 
As scholar, musician, or poet, he had an instinct 
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that amounted to genius for allying himself with 
the best tendencies of his age. He had some 
prejudice but never against anything because 
it was new. In his ideas—whether of religion or 
philosophy or politics—he was a child of his 
age, though never its servant. In thorough 
sympathy with science and democracy, he point- 
ed out in strongly prophetic language the dan- 
gers of industrialism. He was a pathfinder,— 
in some of the most obscure places of scholar- 
ship or criticism or poetry blazing the way for 
the men who have followed him and are yet to 
follow. 

He was one of the first men in the country 
to rise to the genuinely national point of view. 
As a chivalric knight he had entered the Con- 
federate army, as a man he had endured all the 
hardships of Reconstruction, —disease, poverty 
and anarchy—pbut in his letters to a friend in 
Buffalo, and in his Confederate Memorial Ad- 
dress at Macon, 1870, he showed that he had 
risen above all bitterness and hate. He early 
saw that the South had resisted an inevitable 
tendency towards freedom the world over 
and that secession was doomed from the begin- 
ing. He gladly accepted the invitation to write 
the words for the Centennial Cantata and as if to 
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show that his faith in the Union was not official 
and conventional, he wrote the “Psalm of the 
West,” the magnificent sweep and rhythm of 
whose lines has not yet been adequately appre- 
ciated. Written as they were at a time when 
the debates in Congress were especially bitter, 
these two poems illustrate the broad, national 
spirit of the poet. 

In his vision of the future greatness of Amer- 
ica nothing loomed larger than that this country 
was to be the patron of music, and especially the 
home of the orchestra. Lanier was one of the 
first men in the country, certainly the first man 
of letters, to appreciate the significance of music 
in the culture life of the modern man. Besides 
being a virtuoso with the flute—he was asked 
at one time to be a member of Theodore 
Thomas’s Orchestra—he was an early student 
and advocate of Wagner and an ardent cham- 
pion of “programme music.” He studied with 
great diligence the science of music. He sug- 
gested a plan for a traveling Nonette club to 
train people to appreciate the music of an or 
chestra. In “Tiger Lilies’ he advocated a pro- 
fessorship of music in academic colleges, and 
later hoped that he might get such a chair at 
Johns Hopkins. His letters and essays show 
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plainly that he foresaw the development of 
music as a college study in our large univer- 
sities, a result now happily realized at Columbia, 
Harvard and other universities. 

Lanier also clearly foresaw the place that 
English literature would have in the curricula of 
colleges and universities. In a notebook of 
1868 he jotted down a criticism of the curric- 
ulum of the University of Alabama as lacking 
literary training ; the criticism would have applied 
to nearly all American colleges. He first train- 
ed himself as best he could: in the Peabody 
Library he found the best and most recent 
books for the scientific study of English. His 
joy in the discovery of hitherto inaccessible texts 
and in the new fields of investigation may be 
seen in “Shakspere and His Forerunners.’”’ No 
sooner had he tasted of this joy than he out- 
lined a plan for university extension lectures 
strikingly like those given last winter in New 
York city. And when his art lectures made 
such a favorable impression in Baltimore that he 
‘was appointed lecturer in Johns Hopkins he 
outlined in letters to President Gilman his plans 
and ideals for a department of English literature 
—letters that deserve to be historic. His lec- 
tures on the “Science of English Verse’? and 
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the “English Novel” show that he not only 
availed himself of the results of recent scholar- 
ship but voyaged into strange fields of thought 
alone. The former book is one of the highest 
achievements of American scholarship — at 
once scientific and philsophical. 

As the “Science of English Verse” is Lanier’s 
most original contribution to scholarship, so his 
attempt to carry its central idea into practice is 
his special contribution to the develoment of 
English poetry. As early as 1875 he wrote 
Bayard Taylor that he had a scheme for the 
revision of poetic forms. He was only throwing 
off little sprays of song until he could work out 
his real poems. He had as little patience with 
“the feeble magazine lyrics’’ of his time as did 
Whitman ; he would do something greater. He 
felt that he would be a great poet and his spe- 
cial work was to introduce musical effects into 
his poetry. 

As Wagner had approached music from the 
standpoint of poetry, so Lanier would ap- 
proach poetry from the standpoint of music. 
Viewed in the light of this aspiration, and 
in the light of his best poems, his theory justi- 
fied itself. Surely in ‘Evening Song,” the 
‘“Marshes of Glynn,” and a dozen other poems 
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we have poetry that must take rank with the 
very best American poetry—more than that, 
it will be the inspiration of other and greater 
poets who will follow in the paths first trod 
by Lanier. 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER 


A Reprint from Poems of SIDNEY LANIER * 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him: 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 

When into the woods he came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 

*T was on a tree they slew Him — last 

When out of the woods he came. 


* From “‘ Poems of Sidney Lanier; copyright, 1884, 1891, by Mary D. La- 
nier; published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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SIDNEY LANIER IN CHESTER COUNTY 


By JOHN RUSSELL Haves 


The little green leaves would not let me sleep ; 
they urged me to seek for traces of Lanier, who 
had dreamed away two long happy summers at 
West Chester and at Chadd’s Ford, both of them 
in Pennsylvania’s loveliest of pastoral shires, old 
Chester County. 

“ Dear uplands, Chester’s favorable fields. . . . 
I lie as lies yon placid Brandywine, 
Holding the hills and heavens in my heart 

: For contemplation.” 

Did he not think out his fine eclogue, ‘“Clo- 
ver,” here in the very heart of our Virgilian 
landscape, and only a few miles from Bayard 
Taylors ‘“Cedarcroft”? ‘I still maintain that 
there is no such pastoral beauty anywhere else 
wrote his fellow-poet Taylor to 


» 


in the country, 
Lanier, when the latter was sojourning beside 
the Brandywine in September, 1877. : 
What does the man in the street care for the 
son of the muses? I visited various individuals 
who might have known Sidney Lanier when he 
was here thirty years ago. They remembered 
him not; and one cheerful but plebeian citizen 
said to me: ‘No, sir, you see I didn’t keep no 
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tab on him, so I don’t seem to recolleét him”’! 
But I hope to find some of the kindly Quakers 
with whom the poet boarded, and they surely 
will have “kept tab” on Lanier. 

During the happy years when the almost un- 
recognized poet was finding his first audience, 
we see him pouring forth his long-pent enthusi- 
asms in eager letters to Bayard Taylor, sending 
him new sonnets, asking for his criticism, grate- 
ful for every piece of helpfulness from that gen- 
erous and great-hearted friend. Taylor passed 
some sensible judgments on Lanier’s verse, 
enough to show that he felt a certain provincial 
note, a certain mistiness of phrase, in the younger 
man’s writing. More of such friendly monition, 
. we must be convinced, would have given Lanier 
needed downrightness and clarity. Lanier in 
turn threw out some of those keen flashes of 
literary insight that go to indicate what a critic 
we lost in him. “I find poems of yours,” 
he writes to Bayard Taylor, “in which every 
sentiment, every thought, every line—as senti- 
ment, thought or line—is exquisite, and yet 
which do not give a full white light as poems for 
want of a proper convergence of the compo- 
nents upon a single point.” Did Taylor wince 
at this? one may wonder. The letter of Sep- 
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tember 21, 1876, from West Chester, contains 
some fruitful meditation on Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. I confess to less sympathy with his de- 
preciation of “Atalanta in Calydon,” in a later 
letter to Taylor. 

The lovely region along our idyllic Brandy- 
wine moved Sidney Lanier to more than one 
poem of memorable beauty and sentiment; it 
moved him more than once to say such things 
as this, ‘“To the west is a vista running for miles 
along the Brandywine; it’s so fine that you can 
fancy, every sunset, that the sun has gone that 
way on purpose to see the country over there. 

As for me, all this lovliness of wood, 
earth, and water makes me feel as if I could do 
the whole Universe into poetry.” 

If I cannot say Virgilium vidi tantum, I can 
at least testify to the truth of Lanier’s affection- 
ate portrayal, in both poems and letters, of the 
charm of these Chester County fields of ours, 
and to the ‘‘feeling of peace and blissful pastoral 
seclusion”? which Taylor loved in that West 
Chester poem wherein Sidney Lanier tells 


how 
“daily I, 
Stretched prone in summer’s mortal ecstasy, 
Do stir with thanks to thee, as stirs this morn 
With waving of the corn.” 
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SIDNEY LANIER* 
By GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 


It must be patent to the student of literature 
that this Southern poet—in his flights and mi- 
grations, from early youth to that lone night mid 


the stars and pines—drank fromagreat variety 
of springs. Lanier’s muse or temperament, how- 


ever, was romantic and could have been strength- 
ened only by his readings from Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, the pre-Raphaelites and the 
English and German folk-songs and ballads. In 
one of his letters to Paul Hamilton Hayne, whose 
verse, by the way, together with much of Lanier’s 
may be read indirectly through Swinburne back 
to Poe, he has placed, so childlike and yet so 
subtle, in such happy combination the key to his 
charm and beauty that I am tempted to quote: 
“Tf the year were an Orchestra, to-day would 
be the Flute-tone in it. A serious Hope, just on 
the very verge of realizing itself; a tender loneli- 
ness, — what some Germans call Wadldeinsamkeit, 
wood-loneliness,— the ineffable withdrawal feel- 
ing that comes over one when he hides himselt 
in among the trees, and knows himself shut in by 


* Reprint from The Conservative Review, Vol. V, No. 2. 
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their purity, as by a fragile yet impregnable wall, 
from the suspicions and the trade regulations of 
men; and an inward thrill, in the air, or in the 
sunshine, one knows not which, half like the thrill 
of the passion of friendship :— these, which make 
up the office of the flute-voice in those poems 
which the old masters wrote for the Orchestra, 
also prevail throughout to-day. ”’ 

How easily this mood molds itself to the weird 
musical memories which Lanier, like some Old 
English rhapsodist, draws upon as he chants his 
lay. Through the entire range of his poems, nar- 
row as it is, this note swells and grows with his 
increasing skill in musical orchestration and 
poetic technique. There are but ten years from 
“Nirvana” to the Marsh Songs. But how vast 
the artistic gain! So great as to make one mar- 
vel at what might have become the craft of Lanier 
if he had not been cut off before his ripe matur- 
ity. These poems are sufficient, however, to 
demonstrate his marvelous word-notation and _ 
to trace the probable contribution of Lanier to 
posthumous poetics. 

Lanier’s poetry will never have, perhaps, a - 
deep hold upon the thinkers of our country. 
While there is much in his poetry, notably in 
“Corn,” of a highly intellectual character, the 
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poet worked largely through the emotions and 
sought to carry lyric verse to a point consonant 
with the newer musical symbols. His efforts in 
this field were conscious, although the results 
obtained were largcly due to his particular musi- 
cal genius. 
O Wagner, westward bring thy heavenly art, 
No trifler thou: Siegfried and Wotan be 
Names for thy ballads of the modern heart. 
Thine ears hear deeper than thine eyes can see, 
Voice of the monstrous mill, the shouting mart. 
Not less of airy cloud and wave and tree, 


Thou, thou, if even to thyself unknown, 
Hast power to say the time in terms of tone. 


That strophe is ‘‘writ large,” but it shows how 
deep and wide Lanier felt his mission to be. It 
was no idle wish of this impulsive artistic creat- 
ure when he wrote after hearing ‘‘Tannhauser :”’ 
“T would I might lead a so magnificent file of 
glories into heaven.” Those magnificent musi- 
cal possibilities—latent, no doubt, since birth — 
answered Wagner’s cry and showed in the Marsh 
Songs what infinite variety of color and tone 
combination words can produce when informed 
through the weird and haunting cadence that 
the musical sense can alone give. 

Lanier’s theory of verse has been justified cer- 
tainly in his poems, and, in a degree, through 
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his influence upon some of the French neo- 
romanticists. There is striking similarity be- 
tween his tone symbols and those of color of 
M. Ghil. The difference lies in the greater em- 
phasis of music or painting. There is of course 
wide disparity between his simple beginnings 
and that brilliancy of notation in France where 
some of the younger poets breathe into their 
language the wild, wanton music of Hungarian 
rhapsodies, with its power to evoke, through the 
magic of its symbols, the eerie phantoms of the 
gray shadeland. It would be folly to pronounce 
judgment upon the aspiration of this school or 
upon its award. However that may be, Lanier 
must ever be considered as sharing in the effort 
to lift poetry from the plane of didacticism, of 
simple narration and description and to conse- 
crate it to higher purposes, the ulterior aim of 
which is to appeal to the totality of the senses 
through the rhythmic, haunting grace of the 
symbols evoked. 
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SIDNEY LANIER: CONCLUSION 


A Reprint from Poems of SIDNEY LANIER* 


By MORGAN CALLAWAY, JR. 


Milton has somewhere said that in order to 
be a great poet one must himself be a true poem, 
a dictum none the less trustworthy because of 
its inapplicability to its author along with several 
other great poets. Now of all English poets, I 
know of none that came nearer being a true 
poem than did Lanier. He was as spotless as 
“the Lady of Christ's,” and infinitely more lov- 
able. Indeed, he seems to me to have realized 
the ideal of his own knightly Horn, who hopes 
that some day men will be ‘maids in purity.” 
I will not recall his gentle yet heroic life amid 
drawbacks almost unparalleled; for it is even 
sadder than it is beautiful. It is my deliberate 
judgment that, while, as the poet says in his 
“Life and Song”’ no singer has ever wholly lived 
his. minstrelsy, Lanier came so near it that we 
may fairly say, in the closing lines of the poem, 


“ His song was only living aloud, 
His work, a singing with his hand.” 


* From “‘ Poems of Sidney Lanier; *’ copyright, 1884, 1891, by Mary D. La- 
nier; published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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And, for my part, I am as grateful for his noble 
private life as for his distinguished public work. 

And yet I will not close with this picture of the 
man; for my purpose is rather to present the 
poet. Hampered though he was by fewness of 
years, by feebleness of body, by shortness of 
bread, and most of all perhaps, by over-luxuri- 
ance of imagination, Lanier was yet, to my 
mind, indisputably a great poet. or in tech- 
nique he was akin to Tennyson; in the love of 
beauty and in lyric sweetness, to Keats and 
Shelley; in the love of nature, to Wordsworth ; 
and in spirituality to Ruskin, the gist of whose 
teaching is that we are souls temporarily having 
bodies; to Milton, ‘‘God-gifted organ-voice of 
England ;” and to Browning, “subtlest assertor 
of the soul in song.”’ To be sure, Lanier’s gen- 
ius is not equal to that of any one of the poets 
mentioned, but I venture to believe that it is of 
the same order, and therefore, deserving of 
lasting remembrance. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 


There is no single work of more importance for library, 
school, and college than this. 

A CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY of English literature from 
the beginning to the twentieth century. 

CONTAINS AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of every American and 
English writer of note, whether poet, dramatist, novelist, or historian. 

THE MATERIAL condensed into the three volumes of Chamber’s Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature would ordinarily fill a dozen or more books. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE WORK 
OF SIMILAR SCOPE NOW IN PRINT. 

IT CONTAINS the essence of hundreds of the most valuable books in 
English literature, and is a library in itself, 

Illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. 
Contains over 2500 pages. A detailed Table of Contents 
in each volume. Complete in three tmperial octavo vol- 


umes stoutly bound. ‘punts 


Three Imperial Octavo Volumes, Cloth, $12.00 wet 
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Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 
By Jos—EPpH Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. 


This magnificent work, which for years has been in its 
department without a rival in the estimation of scholars, 
has lately undergone an extensive revision, which was 
rendered necessary by the great strides that have taken 
place in every field of human activity in the last few 
years; is now offered to the public in a greatly improved 
form, embracing beside the revision of the articles in- 
cluded in previous issues, numerous new biographical 
sketches of persons who have lately become of sufficient 
prominence to merit mention. 


ae pi edition in two large octavo volumes. 2550 
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ON 
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‘The SEWANEE PRESS is issuing a print of this 
notable essay, which, at the same time expresses 
the faith in which THE PREss was founded and 
is operated, and is recognized to be the most 
characteristic of all of Emerson’s homilies on 
the philosophy of life. 

The essay has an appropriate introductory note 
by Professor LEwis NATHANIEL CHASE of the 
Department of English in Indiana University. 

It is set up in a beautiful old style type and 
printed on paper of an antique finish. Itisa 
good example of dignified bookmaking. 

The edition is bound in two ways: The first style 
is covered with marbled-paper boards with paper 
label. This edition sells for $3.00 a copy. The 
second style is bound with wrapper covers and 
sells for $1.00 a copy. The edition is limited to 
200 of the first and 500 of the second styles. 


American Familiar Verse 
VERS DE SOCIETE 


Edited, with an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Litt.D. (Yale), of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
$1.40 net. 


. . . The seleétions here made are admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose. Several of them will be new even to the most omnivorous de- 
vourers of fiction. The special introductions to the stories are both 
biographical and critical.—The Outlook. 


New Collected Rhymes 


By ANDREW Lanc. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 


fap There is plenty of art in his new collection of poems, but if 
it leaves an uncommonly pleasant impression it is because there is in 
it, likewise, plenty of genuine thought and feeling.—New York Tribune. 


Adventures Among Books 


By ANDREW LaNnc. With Photogravure Portrait after Sir 
W. B. RicumMonp, R.A. Crown 8vo. $1.60 et. By 
mail, $1.70. 

Here we have Mr. Lang at his best. . . . The recollections, per- 
Re are the best things in the book—of Stevenson, Dr. John Brown, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, all sympathetic, delicate, and perceptive 
in criticism, reticent to the point of shyness. But the lighter literary 
essays have that elusive humour of which we have spoken, even in a 
greater degree than the recollections, and in the ‘‘ The Boy”? Mr, Lang 
is almost rollicking —for Mr, Lany.—Morning Post, London. 
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By WILi1AM Morris. With a new Photogravure Portrait 
and an Introduction by J. W. MacxaiL. 4 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00. 
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at The University of the South 
Nineteen Hundred Four 


BY 


H.E. BARON SPECK von STERNBURG 


Ambassador from Germany to the United States. 


HIS oration, strong in its simplicity, was everywhere 

received with satisfaction, and was made the first pub- 
lication of THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE. 

The volume is royal octavo and is printed upon de luxe 
book paper of a beautiful tone. The type is a large Scotch 
Roman letter, the lines opened and the margins wide, giv- 
ing the page a very dignified appearance. The title-page 
is rubricated and the book is without decoration. The 
type was distributed at once after printing. 

The edition was of 595 copies. The first five were sump- 
tuously bound in royal blue levant, hand-tooled in gold 
with silk end-pieces. These copies were presented as fol- 
lows: to His Imperial Majesty, the German Emperor; to 
His Excellency, the President of the United States; to His 
Excellency, the German Ambassador; to the Right Rev- 
erend, the Chancellor of The University of the South; and 
to the Vice-Chancellor. 

The remaining 590 copies were bound with Japan paper 
wrappers over stiff board. A few of these copies are still 
available at $1.50 a copy, postpaid; or, if ordered with the 
Sewanee Edition of Milton’s Ode on the Nativity, the two 
will be sent for $3.00. 
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THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 
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I. MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST: by Sir Henry Mor- 
TIMER Duranp, Ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States. 


II. THE RELATION OF DIPLOMACY TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS : by the Honorable Joun W. Foster, Former Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


III. THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS: by 
J. A. Macponatp, Managing Editor of The Globe, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Turse books are bound separately with loose cover wrapper, the price 
being Fifty Cents each. 

These very important papers are here presented in a form that will 
be highly satisfactory to the collector of choice books. The paper is 
an antique finish, folded into pages 6}”x 94” in size.. 
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THE ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


HE SEWANEE PRESS has issued in a beautifully printed form 

| the address which the Secretary of War, the Honorable WILLIAM 

H, Tart, delivered at the Union League Club of Chicago on 

Washington’s Birthday. The address, setting forth in clear phrases 

the well-known but frequently misinterpreted policy of the present 

National Administration with respect to national defense, is here pre- 
served in fitting form. 

The type used is a bold modern roman letter, and the pages of attra@- 
ive antique-finished paper are 6 xg inches in size. 

The edition consists of six hundred copies. Four hundred and 
seventy-five copies have been bound in stiff wrapper-covers, the price 
of which is Fifty Cents each. One hundred and twenty-five copies 
have been bound in limp leather and these will be sold at Two Dol- 
lars a copy. 
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WORK AND PAY 


HIS homily on the true motive and spirit of the worker should 
© be in the hands of every person who has any kind of work to 

do, either of the head or hand. Those who believe that ‘‘la- 
bor conquers everything,’”’ and who hold that the salvation of the world 
will be greatly helped by the bettering of the spirit in which its work is 
done, will desire to have this little essay widely circulated and read. 
Employers will, in some instances perhaps, want to use it for gifts to 
their employes. 

Tue Sewanegz Press has printed the essay in attractive style, and 
yet the price is moderate. The edition sells for Twenty-five Cents a 
copy; or at special rates for quantities. The pages are 6}"x 94” in 
size, with ample margins around the print, and the binding i is a wrapper- 
cover of heavy paper. 

A few copies of a special edition have been printed on art book paper 
of antique finish, bound in wrappers, at Fifty Cents a copy. 
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The Kirgate Press Announces 


An Essay on Modern Gardening. 


By Horace WALPOLE. Including a translation into French by Duc DE 
NIVERNOIS, being a reprint in type facsimile of the edition printed by Wal- 
pole at his Strawberry Hill Press in 1785, to which is now added an Introduc- 
tion by ALICE MORSE EARLE, the noted authority on gardening. 


In size the book is 73” 93". It is bound appropriately in marbled 
boards, with vellum back, and titles in gold. 300 copies, net, $4.00 


Colleétanea: Thomas Carlyle, 1821-1855. 


Edited by Dr. SAMUEL ARTHUR JONES. This volume presents Carlyle’s 
hitherto uncollected writings. There are six of these; three of which have 
escaped the notice of all Carlyle’s English bibliographers, and two of them 
were discovered by the editor. The two earliest of these papers are note- 
worthy as being the very first independent critical writing done by Carlyle; 
antedating his first book two years, The editor contributes a Prefatory Note 
and also an Appendix : ‘* Carlyle’s Apprenticeship.” 


500 copies on Old Stratford deckle-edged paper, net, $ 2.50 
125 copies on Van Gelder hand-made paper, net, 5.00 
15 copies on Imperial Fapan Vellum, net, 12.00 
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Horace Walpole and the Strawberry Hill 
Press, 1757-1789. 


By MuNSON ALDRICH HAvENS. In this volume, the endeavor of the 
writer has been to afford a glimpse of Walpole in one of the happiest of his 
many capacities, that of a lover and maker of odd volumes. A carefully com- 
piled list of the publications of the press is included, and some well-selef&ted 
facsimiles of the productions of the press add interest to the book, The illus- 
trations include a portrait not previously published, from an original pencil 
drawing by T. Gosden, of Thomas Kirgate, for over thirty years Horace Wal- 
pole’s printer at Strawberry Hill, and a portrait of Walpole. These plates also 
bear vignettes of Strawberry Hill villa and the printing shop. 


The book is 6” x 8", printed in an open type on a special hand-made 
paper. The illustrations are in photogravure on Fapan paper. It 
is bound well in antique boards with linen back and paper label, 
300 copies (only a few copies remain ), net, $4.00 


** Descriptive circulars of all the publications of this press will gladly be sent 
on request. 
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1 Everett Street, @ © East Orange, N. J. 


@ In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in “The Pathfinder.” 
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PON a day Apollo met the Mu- 

ses and the Graces in sweet sport, 

mixed with earnest. Memory, 
the grave and noble mother of the Mu- 
ses, was present likewise. Each of the 
fourteen spoke a line of verse. Apollo 
began, then each of the nine Muses sang 
her part; then the three Graces warbled, 
each in turn; and finally a low, sweet 
strain from Memory made a harmoni- 
ous close. ‘This was the first sonnet; 
and, mindful of its origin, all true poets 
take care to bid Apollo strike the key- 


note for them when they compose one, 
and to let Memory compress the pith 
and marrow of the sonnet into its last 
lines. 


Sipney Lanier Ox the Sonnet. 
{ Hitherto unpublished.]} 


